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SELECT TALES. 
From the London New Monthly Magazine, for December, 
THE NARRATIVE OF A STUDENT AT LAW. 
* Do I stand there? L never had a brother, 
Nor can there be that deity in my nature 
Of here and every where.”—T wecirra Nicar. 
On the 29th of January, 1791, (I have rea- 
son to remember the day,) a series of the most| 
singular and mysterious events commenced, | 
which have driven me from my home-and 
country, have blasted my character and my 
hopes, and have compelied me to abjure an 
honorable name, which in my person has; 
been degraded and disgraced. 
On the morning of the above day, as I was 
crossing the terrace of the Inner Temple, 
(where I had resided for three years, and had! 
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recollection. The matter was too much in Mall to-day.” ‘* Well,” said she, slightly 
my favor to controvert it any further, and,|blushing, ‘‘ I suppose it must bea mistake:— 
though perplexed, [ submitted. Having set-jbut I certainly thought it was you.”? The 
tled this affuir, I went to dinner, and seatediconversation increased my perplexity, and 
myself next toa volatile friend of mine, whose'I began to imagine that some one had endea- 
love of pleasure led him into continual diffi-|\vored to assume my dress and appearance, 
culties, but the excellence of whose heart/but the total want of all object in such a 
would have redeemed greatererrors. I had|scheme seemed to render it most improbable. 
no sooner taken my seat, than, with his usual} For some days nothing of this kind occur- 
gaiety, my neighbor turned to. me—‘‘ So you/red, till at an evening party I observed that 
thought, my dear Domino, that I did not/some persons, with whom I had a slight ae- 
know you when you came into the room the|quaintancey Seemed studiously to avoid me.— 





night befcre last?” “Domino! room!’ I re- 
plied; ‘* I wasin no other room than 
and my own on that night, and you were in 
neither.” ‘ Oh no! I suppose you were net 
at Lady B s’ masquerade?” ** Indeed I 


5. 
Ss 


‘Uneasy at this circumstance I called the next 
j\day upon the gentleman at whose honse we 
shad met, and after mentioning to him the 
icoolness which had struck me, entreated-him 
ito tell me whether he could explain it. He 


nearly kept my terms,) I met one of my fel-.do suppose so; I am not a person to go with-jtold me that as I had spoken openly to him, 


low students who was always more distinguish-|out an invitation, even with a mask on myjhe would deal candidly with me. 


ed for his industry and erudition than for the| 
fashionable appearance of his dress. 
you would not see me in the park yesterday,”’| 
said he: ‘‘ well, well, I dare say you will know} 


me when next we meet, for I have actually a| 


new coat in progress at my tailor’s.” 


face.” “Well, the mask you mow wear 
unquestionable evidence against you.” “ Let 
me hear it.”” ** Why, you know, at the close 
of the evening, when you wanted to perplex 


That one 
lof the party I alluded to, had mentioned to 


*¢Soj would almost deceive me, had I not the mostjhim a fact which certainly told very much a- 


izainst me, and which if true, might in some 
\degree justify the change of manner. It was 
jsaid that a few evenings before, when the par- 


‘«* Not/me, you whispered—” (here my friend men-jty of whose conduct I complained had been 


see you!” I replied: ‘*it must have been/tioned a matter of the most private nature,/at the theatre, I had entered the next box, 


from the windows of my chambers that I saw; 


which he had confided to me.) ‘* Well, are 


jevidently much excited by wine, and had con- 


you, if I saw you at all, for, upon my faith, I,you convinced that you were there?” ** I can/ducted myself ina most annoying manner. I 


never stirred out yesterday, except to, hear 
Rennel preach.” ‘* Come, chime.” said my 
friend, ‘*‘The apology is woxe than of- 
fence, If you were not in thé Parky J was 
hot—good morning.” As might be expected,| 
I paid little attention to thisginci » knidGw-! 
ing that my friend had in some degree injured 
his eye-sight by close applicationyand conclu- 
ding that he had mistaken some omen 
for myself. Before the end of the Week I 
had almost forgotten tke affair, when it was 
recalled to my mind in rather a singular man- 
ner. Owing to indisposition, I had neglected 
todine in Hall on the last of the four days| 
~ pxaeed the preceding Michaelmas Term, | 
and I therefore was prevented, as I imagined, 
from being called in time for the Spring Cir- 
cuit. Having kept Hilary Term, 1 applied 
to the Butler, who takes the names of all who 
dine in the Hall, in order t@ ascertain wheth- 
er my attendance had been regular. ‘I am ve- 
ty sorry not to have kept Michaelmas Term,” 
‘mid I, observing him produce the parchment 
of that term. “TI believe, sir,” said he, “you 
keep it;” and upon examining his record, 
certainly appeared to have dined in Hall on 
the last of the four days, when, in fact, I was 
sick'at some distance from town. 
‘ough, I pointed out the error to the ma 
uthe persisted most earnestly in assgsting 
‘Nhat Thad actually made. my appearagice; 
‘efroboration of which he showed m@fhis 2 
it book, from which it appear 
on that day paid some dues whi 





CT. 


hgl owed! 


Honestly\g 


only say again I was not there; believe me 
or not, as you please.” My friend’s counte- 
nance changed. “Once more,—have you 
any object in deceiving me?” ‘* None what- 
ever.” ‘*Then,” said he, “this must be 
looked into; you have betrayed my confidence. 
Whoever spoke to me must have heard the 
circumstance from you. I shall hold you ac- 
countable:’’—and he rose and quitted the ta- 
ble. From that hour our intimacy, which 
had given so much pleasure to both, entirely 
ceased. 

Disturbed and vexed I returned to my 
chamber, but my usual occupations seemed to 
have lost their zest. I resolved, therefore, 
to spend the evening in Square, where 
beautifu! eyes and a warm hcart and a white 
hand were always ready to give me welcome. 
That sentle and graceful presence would 
make me forget every thing but itself. I found 
Louisa at home, and as | took my chair at 
the tea-table I was rallied by her and by her 
friends upon my jaded looks. ‘* You seem to 
have lost all your spirits since morning,” said 
Louisa. ‘‘I cannot say,” I replied, ‘‘ that 
even my morning spirits were very light;— 
they were weighed down rather too heavily 
ith folios for that.” ‘* Nay,” said she, 

hen I saw you, you might never have be- 
i@id a folio, for you were laughing unmerci- 
ly loud with some of your gay Temple 
nds.”  ‘* What! have you been to the 
ardens to-day?” ‘*No; I saw you in Pall 
all, as I passed in thecarriage.” I stared, 


immediately protested my innocence, to the 
satisfaction of my friend, and offered to prove 
that I was not at the Theatre on the night in 
question. I requested that this might be com- 
municated to the parties concerned, which 
my friend kindly promised should be done. 

I was now fully persuaded that some mys- 
tery existed, which it nearly concerned my 
honor and reputation tounravel, however dit- 
ficult the task might be; and such was the 
complete possession which the subject took 
of my mind, that for some days even my pas- 
sion for Louisa seemed forgotten. - Nothing, 
lhowever, occurred for some time again to ir- 
lritate my mind, and I was once more becom- 
ing tranquil, when the persecution seemed 
commenced afresh... On one of those beautiful 
days which sometimes occur inFebruary, I had 
walked to theSerpentine in order to see the 
skaiters. I had” just arrived. at the river 
when a person with whom I was acquainted, 
taking my hand said, ‘‘ I congratulate you on 
your escape.” ‘*Escape!” 1 answered, «I 
have been in no danger.” ‘* Nay,” said he, 
«‘T have just been told that a person, whom i 
certainly imagined to. be you, had been pre- 
cipitated through the ice, and could not be re- 
covered.” I attempted to laugh at the sup- 
posed mistake, but turned.my steps. home- 
ward with all my .vague’ and. perplexing 
doubts again renewed. 

During. a sleepless and.-feverish’ night, I 
came to the resolution that I would devote my 
mind incessantly to: my professional pursuits, 





society—a payment of which Phad noi‘ You are mistaken: I have not been in Pa!l|4nd.thus endeavor to drive away the mysteri- 
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ous apprehensions which tormented me. i 
had suifered no real inconvenience by the un- 
accountable circumstances which had occur- 
red, and I had nothing to fear from the con- 
tinuance of them but the effect upon my mind, 
which it should now be my part to obviate b 
strict and incessant mental occupation. 
therefore sketched out an extensive plan of 
study, and in the morning rose with recover- 
ed spirits. I resolved, in the first instance,to 
make myself thoroughly acquainted . with the 
elder writers of the }aw; and accordingly, af- 
ter breakfast, I sate down to the earnest pe- 
rusal of Bracton. Though the task was dif- 
ficult, I took delight in it, and I closed the 
book, shortly before my diuper hour, with 
feelings to which, since the first occurrence 
of my misfortunes, I had been a stranger. I 
was Just preparing to go to the Park, when 
tay servant announced Mr. This gen- 
tleman had long been my father’s most valu- 
ed friend, and, despite of many eccentrici- 
ties, had acquired the love and esteem of all 
who knew him. Like another Howard, it 
was his favorite occupation to visit the sick 
and the imprisoned: nor did he hesitate to 
carry his benevolence farther, and to seck 
even the scenes of folly and profligacy, in the 
hope of saving those who were yet unconfir- 
med in the paths of vice. I welcomed him 
with real joy, but I could not avoid observing 
a shade ot sadness mingled with displeasure 
upon his countenance. After a little general 
conyersation.—‘* You will pardon me,” said 
he mildiy, ‘if I address the son of my dear- 
est friend in the language of reprehension.” 
** You cannot say any thing,” said I, ‘* which 
can call for pardon; but why do you speak of 
reprehension?”” He looked calmly and stead- 
ily on my face for several moments; and then 
sighed deeply, ** Tis marvellous,surely, that 
those open, candid looks should cover so de- 
ceitful a heart!” I was struck silent with 
surprise, and he continued—‘‘ Those features 
which last night I beheld distorted with every 
violent passion, are now calm; but is the heart 
at rest?” “JI know not what you hint at,” 
was all that I could faintly articulate. ‘‘Do 
you mean to deny that you were present at 
that scene of villainy—that I did not with 
these eyes behold you at the gaming table, 
despoiling the young and credulous victims, 
and yourself in return the dupe of more skil- 
ful scoundrels.” This fresh persecution seem- 
ed to rouse me to madness, and I denied the 
imputation with an intemperance altogether 
foreign to my nature. ‘It is a base and sub- 
tle conspiracy to ruin me,” I exclaimed, “and 
you are a party to it.” ‘I see,” interrupted 
venerable visiter, ‘‘that you are not ina 
me of mind, and I shall leave you, but 
you,cannot persuade me I did not see you yes- 
terday nighte” ‘* You could not see me,” I 
cried, “I passetl thé evening at square.” 
«Have you not sold theiims?” I was sur- 
prised at this question, for FP dgyou sold a 





little estate so called—“ Whyjdojyou ask?”’ I 
enquired. ‘*Toconvince you that I was pres- 
ent last night, I heard you boast that your 
last stake was the produce of that Sale.”— 
**For God’s sake leave me!” I cried, ‘* my 
mind is bewildered, and my reason seems to 
totter on the throne!” He left me witha 
countenance full of sorrow and compassion. 

For several days I immured myself wholly 
in my chamber, afraid to stir out, lest I should 
be involved in new difficulties. At length I 
ventured abroad, but observed, with the ut- 
most distress and consternation, a visible al- 
teration in the mannerof many of my friends. 


aah = 
vetits, of there finding sympathy and tender- 


ness. As I approached the house, I saw at 
the windows of the drawing room the figure 
of Louisa, apparently absorbed in thought: I 
knocked at the door—‘‘Is Miss at home?” — 
**No, Sir?” I did not wait to put another 
question; my spirits were in a state of the 
highest excitement, and rudely pushing open 
the door, I ran up stairs. I stayed to make 
no preface. ‘* Did you order me to be denied, 
Louisa?” “I did, Mr. 2? Mir, ee! 
God! and are you too leagued against 
me?” “ You have already insulted me once!’, 
she exclaimed, rising and trembling so vio- 
lently, that I expected to see her every mo- 
ment sink to the ground. -“ You have alrea- 
py insulted me once, and the insult shall not 
be repeated.” ‘‘ For the love of justice and 
mercy,” I cried, ‘‘if your love for me be 
dead, explain this dreadful mystery. What 
have I done—what insult have I offered to 
you—of whom do you speak? There is, be- 
lieve me, some horrible and fatal mistake.” 
“It was, indeed,” she replied, ‘‘a fatal mis- 
take; I took you for a man of virtuous and 
honorable feelings—Great Heaven! how I 
have been deceived. Nothing but my own 
senses should have convinced me, and I can 
yet scarcely credit them. We now part for- 
ever”—and here she softened intotears, ‘‘and 
I now give you back the pledge which I had 
promised myself should lie with me in the 
grave.” She slowly drew from her bosom a 
plain gold ring, which I had hung round her 
neck on that remembered evening when, in 
the twilight of her father’s woods, I first told 
her I loved her. “Take it—God bless you 
still!’*—It was the last time I ever met her. 
(To be concluded in our next. ) 


LOVE IN A MIST. 
In the village of Cripplesingleit lived Miss 
Bridget Sibthurdle,and Miss Dorothy March-| 
myrtle. ‘The villagers were apt to call them, 
when speaking of them, Mrs, but in retaining 
the prefixed Miss, I have the sanction of their 
own invariable custom, and surely they had a 
right to decide on their own appellation. These 
two old ladies had long been the stockfish of 
the village. They were a sort of landmarks, 
and were supposed by the juveniles of the 
place to be coeval with the market cross. That 
this however, was not the case, appeareth 











ryminster, wherein is recorded the Baptism 
of Bridget, daughter of Humphry and Bridget 
Sibthurdle, baptized May 3, 1765; and of Dor- 
othy,daughter of John and Sismunday March- 
myrtle, April 10, in the same year. We 
can most truly and seriously assure our read- 
ers, that the sin of old maidenhood did not lie 
at the door of either of these ladies. On the 
contrary, their efforts to divorce themselves 
from celibacy had been numberless. The 
learned professions had encountered a full dis- 
play of their charms. Two successive vicars 
obtained dispensations, and left to the curates 
the care of souls. ‘Two curates were married 
men. Two succeeding ones had resigned 
their situation. The Ollapods and Briefwits 
were besieged in vain. One by one the apoth- 
ecaries evaporated, and the attorneys would 
not plead, though there was every chance of 
an **Q yes” from the respondents. Fate at 


laid siege. 


and of disappointing the other. 


from the register of the parish church of Gar-|* 





Esq.’ was alittle man and a great beau; (on 
his arrival‘in the vicinity of the two spinsters he 
was Calied the beau with two strings.) He 
wore a hittlé Wig; véry neat, and always ap- 
peared in a cinnamon colored céaf,; and a fa- 
ded apple bleom compléxion- Fke carried 
age well; he also ¢arried on’ damp” days, a 
small silk umbrella with! an' ivory handle. He 
wore silk stockings, with féng clocks, and be- 
ing inside of the clocks, he was sometimes: 
called Bell hammer, which accoun‘s for hig 
striking harmony with the two spinsteérs, 
They heard the name given him, and chang- 
ed it to Bell-amour. 
To Mr. Elderbury accordingly, both ladies 
They besieged him in hopes that 
he would beseech them; but each Reston 
herself with the hope of being the lucky she, 
This wasa 
powerful by-motive, for they were bosom 
triends. However, Mr. Eiderbury’s conduct 
was sufficiently ambiguous, not that he failed 
in paying the most decided attentions to either 
lady; on the contrary, he was equally assidious 
to both, and here was the mischief. So equal- 
ly did he divide himself, that he ran a chance 
of being cut dead, a catastrophe which was 
only prevented by the scarcity of bachelors in 
the village. To recur once more to the sim- 
ile of the clock, (which is making the most of 
time, ) he was like a pendulum, so impartial 
were his vibrations between the “two parties.” 
At length, however, it appeared that things 
were coming to a crisis. Miss Dorothy 
Marchmyrtle had supernatural indications, 
that something was agoing to come. Forthree 
several mornings the coffee grounds had giv- 





len mysterious hints; bride cake appeared in 


her dreams, and cradles bounced from the 
fire. The rind of an orange thrown over her 
shoulder arranged itself in a true love knot. 
That of a turnip, to be sure, had represented 
an H; and might not Elderberry be spelt with 
that letter? and even if it were not the first 
letter of Elderberry, it was certainly the last 
of Jonah. On the morning of the fourth day, 
came a little flourish on the knocker, at the 
door ofgMiss Dorothy’s dwelling; and a sin- 
gle kiock, bysgvay of peroration, a sort of 








minattge town Knock, of a London rap in con- 
sumption. Tiiedoor opened, and Miss March- 
myrtl id announced Mr. Elderberry. 
So $5 *” There was something 
more of frain®in Miss Dorothy’s manner 
that usual, as motioned Mr. Elderberry 
to @ chai gree of consciousness which 
lo fery’well at sixteen; but it is perhaps 


reversed when the figures are reversed. This 
something, it hasnoname in the living tongue, 
was not, however, confined to the spinster. 
It seemed even still more to occupy and over- 
whelm the bachelor. Several a-hems. In- 
formation given and received on that recon- 
dite subject the state of the weather. Lap- 
og very well? Lapdog not very well, sick 
of a surfeit, occasioned by eating too many 
stewed oysters, poor dear thing. Friend Miss 
Sibthurdle very well? Miss Sibthurdle quite 
well. So passed half an hour. At the expr 
ration of this 
a sort of Rubicon-like pause, was renewed. 
A new key was touched, anda mystery un 
locked.. ‘Ihave ventured to wait on Miss 
Marchmyrtle in consequence of—of—” a per 





length directed to the village Jonah Elderbury 
Esq. a younger son’s younger son, who retired 
in the 58th year ofhis age to Cripplesinglej 
on a gold headed cane, and a life annuity of on 


odd pence, the bequest of an old aunt, fo: 








J hastened to Square, secure, at all e- 





whom Jonah had invented a tooth powder 


equally choice and cheap. Jonah Elderbury, 


lea 


hundred and nineteen pounds, odd shillings, /# 


riod or fullstop. ‘* No need of assigning any 
use. Mr. Elderberry’s visits always accep- 
*» «Very good—very kind—very kind 
deed™, But the occasion of my present visit 
fo peculiar a nature, one in which my 
$ so materially a subject, that my 
farchmyrtle must excuse any want 
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eriod, the conversation, after 
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; of connexion in detail of what it is iuipossible,|** His affectitit for me, he certainly told me he|And,’still responsive to the trumpet’s bea Le 
a _ perhaps, explicitly to detail.” ‘I believe, Ijnad, though without consulting me, informed Che priestly oe ae e 2 atk ah ; 
He think, I imagine, I understand your nveaning, you of; a liberty which Ioverlooked in him at ad eel Oe re cence — 
ad vir, Beg you will compose yourself.” “Then,|the time. Had ht known that I was to be} These flocks and herds, this faint and weary train? 
a madam, this—this—the attachment of which|thus insulted, he would have placed his con-|Red from the seourge, and weary from the chain?” 
- 1 would speak, you are acquainted with!” |fidence elsewhere.” Woman! it is false!”|#ricnd of the poor! the poor and friendless save— 
led “J confess, Mr. Elderberry. to show you the/exclaimed Miss Marchmyrtle, unable to sup-|Giver and Lord of freclom! help the slave. 
He frankness, with which 1 mean—with which it!press the torrent of her rage. ‘¢ You! marry poems — — ey. re ih fiy, 
be- is m wish ~~ speak, 1 hg 1 have ‘suspected, yous retorted the other, * Bot old—you ugly a taalde ie spangled tecrianahdig train,(main? 
al it. quiet, Cupid. Lhe last words were|wretch!” “Come along! this instant, come] hej: Cloudy Guide moves on—and must we swim'the 
his spoken to the lapdog, and not to Mr, Elder-|atong” screamed Dorothy, and siezing her) wid the light spray their snorting eamels stood, 
tits, berry. ‘And may I then venture—may I)quan:dom friend by the arm, she dragged her! Nor bathed a fctlock in the nauseous flood. 
hope—that this too, too tender penchant oijaway. The chair in which Miss Bridget hadj-le eomes—their leader comes—the Man of God 
we: my heart for one of the most deserving of her|arrived was at the door, into it they both got;|”er the wide waters, lifts his mighty rod 
. sex, merits Miss Marchmyrtle’s approbation?|they were not very corpulent, and the vehicle a — wanes - payer oe ae 
dies Ifso, my happiness will be complete.” “ Sir|was of easy dimensions. ‘‘ To Mr. Elderber- Sy org Ber <2 ann ‘inky canis nig : 
that Iprotest. lam not prepared. Cupid, I say,|/ry’s!” and to Mr. Elderbury’s they were car-|The hard wet sang coral hills below. 
ered how you tease me! I am not at this momentiried. With limbs that falter, and with hearts that swell, 
she, capable; my agitation is such; pardon me, sir.”| The honor of this visit not a little surprised |Down, down they pass, a steep and slippery dell, 
-* -“ How kind,” said Mr. Elderberry, “ how/the gentleman in question, who was arranging ediciones prgicenes Se- agres A 
eB amon Ye foreine mi cai any of white ki. glen, wih Ch An oer tos eee 
siled pli ing the senti-jhis table was covered. “Mr. Elderbury,you. And caves, the sea-calf’s low-roof’d haunts are seen. 


h ments of one whose jad gment is so patamount. |did me the honor of a visit this morning,” Down, safely down, the narrow pass they tread, 
ther The maiden sighed, sidled, bridled, looked|said Miss Marchmrytle; smoothing down her |The seething waters storm above their head; 


























lious amiable, said, “Sir, if you will take advant-|features as much as infer lay. “I had cer-|While far behind retires the sinking day, 

jual- age of my agitation, I own your merit requires|tainly that felicity; never, madam, did a visit And fades on Edom’s hills its latest ray. 

ance it, Your proposal has my concurrence.” ‘‘Ijat y iwelli 4 f ore pl sure.? «Y he Dar dee feemagesepesch tenes. os 

was am the fen “i of mea!” exclaimed tl 1 " oa a ie hee realy wom ere +4. _ (Or dark to them, or cheerless came the night; 

ph ue p en!” e; a me 1e lov-|spoke, sir, of—of—an intended—a desired—|Still in the van along that dreadful road, 
se er. ‘Your approbation only was wanting to on your part, I say—desired union.’ ‘‘ De-|Blazed broad and fierce the brandish’d toreh of God 
wre perfect my felicity; without that I could not sired, ma’am; I trust, nay a know on both Its meteor-glare a ten-fold lustre gave 

‘ have ventured to complete the union, dear as|sides.”” ‘* Indced, sir!” with a toss: ‘ may ;0n the long mirror of the rosy wave; 
tial itistomy heart.” “ Of course not!” said the|I enquire, for the satisfaction of my friend| ones ost er ere eb 
veal lady, whom this singular truism rather ama-jand myself, the present name of the future 5 thom i Begg Mizraim’s pa Se. 

a zed, ** Forgive me, madam, if I now leave/Mrs. Evlderbury 1” « Are you not acquainted | [nyoky, for light their monster gods in vain; 

red ou—you know a lover’s feelings, and I must) with it?”? exclaimed the astonished bachelor.|Clouds heap’d on clouds their struggling sight confine, 

— wasten to expedite matters. And the gen-|*I understood as much this morning, when I ~~ — nig wpe oh along ra at 

~ peep eng pp Miss Dorothy aston- \wanted to gain your approval of the intend- ee ee nia greg ae om 

5, Pits ciate stout be in such nase o pro-fd event, that of my marriage with YH idea sox, tat rage an fry For 

) the An hour had not elapsed, when Miss Brid r-jray! vile de ey x imed Mi ss Mi a eta. a Ue Spree peng 

r her aitwerdie wi ’ 1 3} sae 5 aia fe eceiver, ‘ = aimed wWLiss Wkarc | With withering splendor blasted ail their might, 

se . as announced. She was intro-|myrtle. ‘*O, Dorothy! O, Bridget! deceived, And brake their chariot-wheels, and marr’d their cour- 
. uced to her friend’s dressing room. ‘*Myjbetraycd, undone!” wept, sobbed, and said __ Ssers flight. 

yan dear meaty. who do you think has just left|both ladies in concert, ‘* Mr. Elderbury, did it Nacsa oe we a they see, 

Bee De att tenTou gugst, But of crise yo You not this morning ask me if wae acasain- Hy, Meri, fy? Frm dom aera to 

e last rea Mr. Eller J es ed with your attachment 0 Mary I did5) qvain the prophet stretch’d his dreadful wand, 

pc ec ir. E yeah b my dear friend, |I went to acquaint you, and afterwards, Miss) With one wild crash the thundering waters sweep, 

x oc inly it is not long since he was here. Sibthurdle, with the circumstances, by each! And all is waves—a dark and louely deep; 

, es, 1 know he has opened it all to you; he/I was told, you were already acquainted with Yet o’er those lonely waves such murmurs past, 
ss » ~ me he had.’, Ma Indeed! He fy; ‘injit.” The ladies were dumbfounded. The Rak cneune end tap theolhepaientaanaions 
eos zh Ton, to ayers his tidings. he question of approbation they had construed.|The groans of Egypt to Arabia’s shore. 
ee n Wee 1. < Big oe > ~~ aed a question of acceptance. Their hopes O welcome came the morn, where Israel stood, 
rw ‘: y >) now ih a fave@r to\were ruined, and the bachelor lost. They/In trustless wonder, by the avenging flood! 

Shing Peg, w ich I am sure you will, refi : our|departed, were reconciled, and joined in ha- O welcome came the cheerful morn, to shew 
ite»: Mendship will insure its beings ?wwlitred against the new couple. They went) The drifted wreck of Ivan’s pride below; 


anner think I guess,” replied Mis: 


¥3‘w@l home. Miss Sibthurdle to fondle her cat;—| The mingled limbs of men, the broken car, 
berr but speak, my dear.” “'W 


' A fe relies of a nation’s war: 
jand Miss Marchmyrtle to vent her spleen up- pep ra ear eign eed 









whic t % le? oy ee cs ba Alas, how few! Then, soft as Elim’s well 
rhaps reat SP, be a bride’s maid el : jon Cupid. ‘The precious tears of new-born Freedom fell— 
This “N recisely what I was thinki ~ | The edito = Ni eat eel —_ ‘ lor , |And he, whose harden’d heart alike had borne 
1S ow I should be veny, happy, my dear)... editor.or the Souvenir deems no apology requi-/-rhe hours of bondage and the opp xs scorn, 
mngue, Marchmyrtle——.” ‘dh erstand you; |" in presenting to his readers of refined taste the/The stubborn slave, by Hope’s new beams subdued, ew 
nster. jes, my dear triend, ° ou. cet ei prefer- 'following lines from an unpublished fragment by the|In faltering accents sobb’d his gratitude. i) és Le 
over- Jence to every othe shi bride’s/#t¢ reverend Bishop Heber who recently died in Cal- Till kindling into warmer zeal around, 







eee maid.” ** Your bride’s m id j HesMarch- |c"tta—one of the finest minds that this world has pro- Phe virgin timbrel waked its silver sound; & 








; i . ; we 
recon: “myrtle?” «°C I pron oy, 2? duced—whose works evince that ‘‘ mind, mind alone, i counted eistt Geaban Somes apyeest. ast. a 
Lae “Oh! that i mm are ma) iar ye then \the living fountain in itself contains, of beauteous and|She, with bare arms, and fix he sky 
» SIC certainly, r retu  Compli-{sublime’”’—and who has done more to elevate his spe-|The dark transparencé of her lucid eye 
a ne the compli-|* pe-|T pareneg ¢ eye, 
many Ment! Iam !sMy dear cies than the whole race of titled despots that have Pour’d on the win heaven her wild sweet harmony. 
d Miss ff Bridget, you are bewildered.» Did not youiever existed. nr nae nee” Se Seen eee ee 
» quite jastask to accom Pride’. Pen Snide: Titian ke On’s sunlike shield@yand Iran’s chariot, where’ 
 expi- “When! w} pn i me as my Dride hog A: Israelites Passing the Red Sea. Above their ranks the whelming waters spread; 
; ter W the b n: where! what do you mean? ; cried | For many a coal-black tribe and cany spear, Shout, Israek! for the Lord hath triumphed!” 
, a yee ewillered Bridget. ** Madam this is no|The hireling guards of Mizraim’s throne were there; |And every pause between, as Miriam sang, 
newed. vad matter, I assure you; I look on your — either wing, the fiery coursers check ae tribe to tribe the martial thunder rang; 
ry un- lust as unfriendly.”’ Miss Marchmyrtle, | he pareh’d and sinewy sons of Amalek; And loud and far the stormy chorus spread— 
1 Miss Your conversation is gnintelligible—is lcaen es close behind, inured to feast on blood, “Shout, Israci! for the Lord hath triumphed!” 
‘ : ” “ | Deck’d in behe *s spoil: all S ‘ : a SES 
a per unaccountable; in a word, do you wish to ap- here in behemoth 8 spoils, the tall Shangalla strode. The kind of fe which every man of sense prefers. 
ng any Pear'as my fr; 2 ‘P~| Mid blazing helms, and bucklers rough with gold, , i h A 
m6 as my friend on my approaching union|s e how swift the sithed chariots roll’d? I'd have her reason all her passions away, 















accep with Mp. Elderberry, ornot?’, ««* Y Easy in company—in private gay; 





: ; ese are they whom, lords of Afiic’s fates, \.. ee , : 

ry kind f Ma’am?” «Yes ma’am! Mr. Elderberry. bebés has four'd through all lier bandred gateo—|> [oy '® ® fop, to the.descrving fe0e— 

nt. visit as k 4 ) Bagh atin oe Still constant to herself, and trae to me; 

‘ch i «¥. SHOW, this morning made proposg Phere. i Saree gale the emerald glow’d, I'd have the expressions of her thought be such, 

1c a a >me,”’ interrupted Miss Mar ae ed ih Hern yew teppecnes, F oe ewe}! She should not seem reserved, nor talk too mueh; ,- 
hat my. ; id you not say he told you Osiris’ ark, his swarth : ar tas as te a Her conduct regular—her mirth refined— 

y want : ; y ied Civil to strangers—to her neighbors kind, 
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_ . URIGINAL ESSAY, them afterwards had a most. pleasing effect.|. Tradition accuses-these- famous Knightrot wee 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, Soon after tea the dances began, and about 9/Meschianza of having displayed their British » mo 
MAJOR ANDRE. AND. MISS. SEWARD. |o’clock the fireworks, which were very grand|taste an¢ munificence in selecting (without the old 
THE MESCHIANZA, NC. 2. —and played off with uncommon success,—|consent of the owners) the materials for this ac 
ee At 110’clock the banqueting room was thrown! splendid entertainment from the well furnish.: and 

On Monday, 8th May, 1778, a superb en- open, into which the company entered, prece-|ed houses and stores of the Philadelphians, ang gre 
tertamment called the Meschianza, was giv-|ded by the Knights and Squires leading injalso of having borrowed from some of their put 
en by some of the officers of the army to their|their favorite damsels. It was the unanimous|credulous tory friends, the money to defray 7 
General, the Hon. Sir William Howe, before|opinion of all present, that the appearance|the expense of it. For this we do not vouch; per 
his departure for England. The various/exceeded the most sanguine expectation, but|but we know on unquestionable historic evi- wa 
amusements consisted of a Regatta, Fete-|the ladies in particular attracted the attention|dence that these famous Knights who fought firs 
Champetre, with tilts and tournaments, and alof this illustrious assembly, being dressed in)so valiantly on the field at the Pavilion against phi 
procession through two triumphal arches, superb habits, after the Turkish manner.—(a feigned enemy, and encouraged by the smiles aft 
constructed with naval and military attributes|The temporary building erected on this occa-\of the fair, were in less than three weeks ob- all 
and devices, succeeded by a grand exhibition|sion was about two hundred feet in length, jliged to abscond from the city, deserting their hat 
of fire works and a ball; the whole concluded|with a vaulted roof covered with canvass|fair mistresses and not long afterwards were it) 
with a sumptuous entertainment, prepared painted in festoons, and illuminated by a pen-jovertaken by Mr. Washington and his tatter- r 
for the occasion, in a magnificent room of 180!dant row of chandeliers from the ceiling and ed retinue, and brought to a real battle on the x 
feet in length, with 400 covers, illuminated |girandoles on each side. A prodigious num-)plains of Monmouth, where they did not dis- basi 
with lustres and branches consisting of 700|her of curiously. ornamented mirrors were play quite so much successful valor or find so he 
tapers, the company attended by Mutes in judiciously disposed in such a direction as to bloodless and feeble a foe as at the Pavilion. det 
oriental dresses. ‘The entertainment from its/reflect to the greatest advantage the na/ura/| At this entertainment, and during his resi- de: 
singularity, the taste with which it was plan-|as well asthe artificial beauties with which/dence in the city, Andre became intimate with fal 
ned and the surprising order and regularity | this splendid apartment was graced. persons through whom his introduction to h 
with which every part was carried into exe-} The appearance of the twenty-four negro) Arnold was effected... He was well informed bi 
cution, far surpassed any thing ever seen in| waiters, fancifully habited, ranged in order|of Arnold’s character, of his pecuniary em- tel 
this or perhaps any other country, and reflect-!and performing the submissive grand salam |barrassments, and his temporary disgrace with wi 
ed the highest honor upon the manager. as the ladies passed by, had an admirable ef- the American army and Congress. He there- Tl 

From three to four o’clock the company | fect. Nothing could equal the elegance of|fore found him a fit subject for treason, laid to 
continued to assemble at Knight’s wharf at !the whole collation but the order and regular-|the first foundation ot his plot, and afterwards ed 
the north end of the city, when the embarka- ity with which it was conducted. In short, matured it by a clandestine correspondence, 
tion being completed, the barges and row |the powers of description are too languid to|So that it was not a hasty impulse, which ” 
allies, accompanied by three full bands of|do justice to the whole of this singular enter- \sometimes leads honorable men into actions of* te 
music, proceeded down the river to the south-|tainment, in which British taste was only aid-|which they have not time to consider the th 
ern extremity. The exact order in which!ed by British munificence. 4 means, or the consequences; but it was a cool er 
they moved, the vast concourse of people! At the close of the entertainment a Herald|deliberate pian to destroy the American cause fu 
crowding the wharves,.the shipping, the bal- approached the pavilion where the Generaljand army, and to seduce an officer from his di 
conies, and the tops of the houses, the dis-!and the ladies were, and presenting a crown|allegiance, carried on for nearly two years un- A 
pley of colours on a ship dressed for the oc-|of laurel, delivered the following lines: der assumed signatures and characters, with : 
casion, together with the manning the yards Fae netrtnaniinhlat’ tin Crested Qusen Meartnt all the cunning and intrigue of a refined di- an 
of the Reebuck and Vigilant, exhibited a ve-| 4nd vistors tanqndah’d, i atdokabameens 1 T plomacy. é t pl 
ry grand and pleasing appearance. On pas-|. x : The complete frustration of this plan, the hi 
sing by the men of war, his Excellency recei-| Which was to have been followed by 2 long|flight of Arnold, the irresolute conduct of as 
ved the naval compliment of three cheers, |Poetic address (supposed to be from the pen! Andre, his capture and execution, are too well in 
and on landing, a salute of nineteen guns. of Andre) but was omitted out of delicacy to|known to be enlarged upon. Is RIC SS, 

When the company reached the shore, |the General, probably to spare his blushes, | TO BE CONTINUED, " 
they approached a magnificent pavilion pre-|but they disregarded tlrose of the ladies, when) - paranechres iat . e 
pared forthe ladies, in the centre of a large|they stigmatised them as fair “‘Cyprians.” |RECOLLECTIONS OF PHILADELPHIA oO 
piece of ground, railed in, and forming a kind} 4" the sthy ai tbs of the day, then under} We have been told by an old and highly re- d 
of circus for the purpose of exhibiting a spe- fieaeah control, published just after this bril-| snectabig€itizen of this place, that about 80 ti 
cies of entertainment not performed since the |!iant affair, is the following correct informa-|years sitice thefétwas a large spring of pure b 
days of Chivalry. Seven white knights com- jt#0n:— |water ih@ spot H€ar what is now the corner 0 
pletely armed, attended by their squires and| ‘Intelligence being received last Tuesday|of Secofdgand rion streets. It was well | 
pages, enter the lists as the champions of the }evening that Mr. Washington and his tatter-|known athe ame “ Bathshebas’ Spring,” ’ 
blended rose.” After parading the field, andjed retinue had abandoned their mudholes andjand partieS\got umifreqdcntly went out from t 
saluting the pavilion, their herald proclaims|were on their march to Germantown, a de-|the cigy to etea bn its banks. In digging 
by sound of trumpet, that the white knights|tachment of British and Hessian troops went|the cellars under those new stores on the west 
are ready to prove, by dint of arms, that their |out to meet and escort them into this city, but|side yeep rec below Spruce street, ‘ 
mistresses are the fairest the world can pro-|the rebels being apprised of their approch,|}muc ty was experienced in conse- . 
duce; a second trumpet now sounds, and ajflew back with precipitation to what they term|quence of meeting witha considerable stream ¢ 
ldeva@kd advancing @n the part of seven black |their camp, determined to act no further on|of water, which@W&S SWpposed to have its ] 
k:wagiats, ingists upon the superior beauty of |the offensive than might be consistent with|source in the’@piting. From the same individ- : 
the ies of the burning mountain. The|their personal safety.” ual we had cdote relative to f 
challenge is given and accepted. Thecham-| This alludes to the attempt of Gen. Grey|a spring of é Many years , 
pions Appear. The comtest began with a fu-|(known as ‘‘no flint Grey,” from his massa-|ago a welk@ d aced in the 
riousWattack with lanee$p followed by adis-|jcre of Wayne’s troops at Paoli,) with 5000|\yard»b¢longing to the house atthe nOxth east ’ 
charge of pistols, and siécée@ed by a charge |select troops to surprise the Marquis de La|corner’ of Sixth. Chesnut streets, now 
sword in hand... Through the Miyarposition of| Fayette, posted at Barren hill. The Marquis,|the residence of P ponceau, Esq. The ' 
a strangér knight, the disputeis) amicably however, outmanouvered him, and by a “time-| water broughtup was found to be of an unu- 
compromised. A grand processiof® now be-|ly and handsome retreat,” as termed by Gen.|sual kind, being highly colored and having a 7 








gan through the triumphal arch, which was Washington, extricated himself and armyjvery peculiar flavor. It was examined by 
highly decorated with emblematical figures. [from the destruction which appeared almost)several physicians, and finally pronounced to 
The Knights, one of each party riding to-|inevitable. The British General finding the|possess many valuable medicinal properties. 
gether, form themselves and their attendants American army extricated from its perilous|Such was the eagerness with which this wat- 
into alane through which the company pass-|situation, and advantageously posted, did notler was sought after, that the owner of the 
ed to the house prepared for their reception. ;dare to attack it, and returned to the city with-|property, finding himself likely to be put to 
This part of the entertainment afforded the jout affecting any thing, and was severely cen-|great inconvenience, had a spout fixed to con- 
most sensible satisfaction to the spectators, |sared for his abortive attempt, in allowing thegy¥ he water outside of his yard. At this 
for, beside the novelt¥ of the scene, the dres- |great advantage he at first possessed in hav- 2A restoring fount” an old woman. at 
ses of the combatants ‘were in the highest !ing gained the rear of the American camp, tot ' p dealt out the nectar to the muki- 
style of elegance; and joinirig the dance in|slip through his hands unused. ds ma slight compensation. Sever 
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weeks passed on—the pump handle was kept!50 great streets, each 15 miles long, and 150 and porphyry, which the banks of the Nile” 


5 moving—the people drank the water and the/feet broad, proceeding from 25 gates on each|so abundantly afforded, the Babylonians built 
oldwoman pocketed the money, When lo!/side, and crossing each other at right angles;jof brick, cemented with bitumen. The walls 


achange came o’er the nature of the well—|besides four half streets, 200 feet broad, sur-|thus formed, not only moulder from lapse of 
and this wonderful Catholicon began by de-|rounding the whole. It was divided into 676)time, but being easily lorsened by art, they 
to look and taste for all the world like|squares, extending 4 1-2 furlongs on each ofjare carried away for the purpose of building 
pump water. their sides. The inner parts of the squaresjelsewhere. Babylon thus became a great 
The doctors now looked blank, and the to-|were used for gardens, pleasure grounds, &c. |quarry for the construction of the modern ci- 
- i] wei K : ope fe ; 
pers began to ‘‘amell a rat. The mystery| At the two ends of the bridge over the Eu- ties in its neighborhood. Yet after the de- 
was soon menue On this spot stood the!phrates, were two magnificent palaces which predations of Many ages, its grandeur is still 
first = nck which was erected in Philadel-|had a subterrancous communication with each|@ttested,not indeed by the most imperfect rem- 
hia. tie well of water was dug, (andjother, by means of a vault or tunnel under the nent of any of its former edifices, but by heaps 
afterwards filled up and forgotten) into which bed of the river. The new or larger palace of earth, bricks and rubbish, piled as it were 
all the ese and oe of the departed spirits\is said to have been eight miles in circuit, and in mountain masses, and scarcely at first dis- 
aaa Fr SS hard drinkers thought Eseseined within it the famous hanging gard- ener oe a from the elevation raised by the 
i : gh. ens. These gardens occupied a piece of ground|#and of nature, 
‘ g S 7 : 
The following concise description of the an-|400 feet on every side, and consisted of large These ruins commence about two miles 
; : f the Ch: . ; terraces, raised one above another till they e- above the town of Helleh, and cover a con- 
cient city of the Chaldeans, will, we think, | led i F 1 * T siderabl tent of y isti 
: , ee qualed in height the walls of thecity. The as-|Stderable extent of country, consisting of vast 
he read with much interest. While its gran-|cents from one terrace to another was by|/mounds of earth, formed by the decomposi- 
deur and beauty impresses the mind with won-|means of steps 10 feet wide; and the whole|tion of materials of building, with bricks, bi- 
der and astonishment, its final destruction and ipile was sustained by vast arches, built upon| ‘Wen and pottery, strewed on the surface; 
fall affords ample evidence of the truth of|ther arches, and strengthened on each side and of the remains of buildings, and brick 
the bible—of the prophecies which were u _|by a solid wall 22 feet in thickness Within eer sere ero surprisingly fresh. 
‘ P these .arche 5 liar aoe ds p cee ne of the mo 5 is rards i 
lctecerning it, long before: ite + SE | ae arches were very spacious and splendid 4 he mounds is 1100 yards in length, 
aaa Pn ah auty | apartments. In order to form a pavement|@? 800 in breadth, and elevated 50 or 60 feet 
oes Gn ecame as an heap.” | for supporting the soil and confining the mois- above the level of the plain; another is 700 
The teeny = rr. prophet has been but|ture of the garden, large flat stones, 16 feet os peers oO end to be the ruins of buil- 
too sadly realized:—* It shall not be inhabit-|long, and four broad, were, first of all laid/Gings, and is a grand store house of bricks 
ite) c J 4 Wwe ae rhe rea . ies he at 
ed, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation UP" the top of the other arches; over these| Whence great supplies of them have been ob- 
to generation—neither shall the Arabian pitch \were spread a layer of reeds, mixed with bi- — B he heck ane < Ce et ee 
tins. neither shall the shepherds mak itumen; upon this two rows of bricks closely tion, and are yet abundant. About four miles 
Fata there mh : pherds Make!cemented; and the whole covered with sheet N. of Helleh are the ruins of the Kesr or 
Memrod there. Dut wild beasts of the des-|jead, upon which the earth or mould was laid|Palace. It is visible at a considerable distance, 
ert shall lie there, and their houses shall be/to a sufficient depth for the large trees to take|4M4 is a remarkable ruin, which consists of 
full of doleful creatures—and owls shall/firm root. In the upper terrace was a large|*cveral walls = aah face the car- 
dwell there, and Satyrs shall dance there.—|"eserveir, into which water was raised from|‘inal points. One mile further N. is the sup- 
: , TTT o Miver by means of : toes date ; ose i fhe “2 xf Bel The N 
And the wild beasts of the islands shall cry the river by means of a species of engine, pees roe of he eee se gy 1e N. 
is dale desdicte houses, and drag am Yland kept there to be distributed to all parts side is 200 yards long, the E, 182, the S. 219, 
1 : a wees uses, we dragons in their of the garden. jand W. 136.—The height of the highest part 
pleasantpalaces’”™ = vvith what fatal truth, | Near the old palace stood the temple of! os feet. But the most stupendous mass of 
has this prophecy been fulfilled! The lizard, Beius; and in the middle of the temple was|*tt the ruins of Babylon is about six miles SW, 
ashe “drags his slimy length” over the ru-jan immense tower, 660 ‘feet ciate at thei’ Helleh, and is called by the Arabs, Birs 
: 2 7, | 375 ae op hs Petes ee . iNe 1, and by the Jews, Nebuchadnezzar’ 
ins of capitals—of mosaic columns, and tes» |base. It consisted of cight distinct parts o ee ee ee ee ee uchadnezzar’s 
selated Bee work, of daniels artists, speaks of tOWCS each 75 feet high, placed one abore|E i800. levarcd part ls ton ee he ee 
StS, s ‘ i > 2vate tj va ; oc 
that great city, which has bcen, but is ne the other, gradually decreasing towards Ciel eo rs nay ae caret teey 198 feet high... 13% 
fthe « “ ‘ Pippa! nOl— "ton like a pyramid, and rising to the hei rht| Ouilt of fine burnt bricks, which have inscrip- 
of the ‘‘ Beauty of the Chaldees” which fa-|o¢ 699 feet’ The ascent to the summit Sag HORS on them, and are so well cemented to- 
. 4 . ’ | ae ao c » ar x : . a te = te Re 
ded in the noon-tide of its splendor. The|accomplished by spiral stairs, winding 8 times|Botn* 5 tage de F neers im possibje © separate 
traveller, as he gazes upon the heaps of rub-jround the whole. In the different. stories\°"* of the Bricks from the others whet. 
bish, which the ruin of former greatness has| Were chapels, or temples, for the worship off ExrraorpDINARY.—We remember, some 
made, is forced to exclaim, im the language) 3aal. In this temple of Belus, or, as some|years ago, while sitting on the quarter deck of 
of truth, ‘‘How hath the oppressor ceased—!¢¥; or teh reagemary whine = oo image, forty|a West Indiaman, borne rapidly along before 
the golden city ceased!” jfeet in height, and equal in value to 3 1-2 mil-|the trade wind, and the captain and passen- 
wig lions sterling. This tower is under ; i teh tefl 
| ing. 1S iS stood toleers were amusing themselves witl i 
RUINS OF BABYLON, have been the old tower of Babel, but eak-e ries and cracki - ses iewue cnn 
Babylon,the capital of the Assyrian empire ily enlarged by Nebuchad ‘fe i ook te eee te coun Gea eae 
: L : emp ily enlar¢ =buchadnezzar. Such are!ness of the voyage. It ca at } 
was situated o ; : ae 2 eH —* : are) he voyage. came at last to the 
Bagdad. “+ ay ai ge by myles 5 ofisome of the statements recorded in ancient|turn of a gentleman, remarkable for his love 
SE Nanak ose cota H ar n eecens jauthors respecting this extraordinary city.—/of cigars and taciturnity—one who enjoyed a 
larged and éembellistase by bac? Sree ra fe here is hawe ven aor yainals erp? eon in}good anecdote but abhorred the trouble of re- 
Assyrian ween, 1200 ‘ rams, e their descriptions, and some of the above par-jlating it himself. He was, however, so much 
. C. and raised to the'ticulars are probably greatly exaggerate pane : ee Peet ee 
greatest thagniticeael 2 tions by eb aa ar are eryetly exaggerated. limportuned on this occasion, that witheut much 
} vs $f en Pr c 2 ) > rPanits ‘ he! > ep pelote : } 
the river Buphrates, in a la Hn Siies castern world was taken by Uyrus, D. ©. 908, ting tact.—— 
r ree “ “i. . sc} . Wwies rpanidly aved. ti}} at) } > j 
very deep and feaitfal pit ge plain of aiener Race its glories rapidly decayed, tillat; ‘In the year 1820, the good ship Rambler 
he form of the elie ‘toa ¢ etd rg iw became entirely desolate, according: sailed from Greenock with goods and passen- 
Square surrounded by a wall 60 miles oe cin. lot the ee of meen" 28 ay the|gers, towards Jamaica. She had crossed the 
-iglory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chal-jtrop: id ] > ark 
cumference. The walls w cir- glory ’ } chal-jtropic, and one day, when nearly becalmed 
. ere of extraordina-|dees’ excell al A ake on. Chadunvoet 29. 
ty strength, being 87 feet broad and 350 el peel y Hit gt 4 ~~ be - when God over-|the steward, who had the care of the captain’s 
hey were built of brick, and cemented b ghithrew Sodom and Gomorrah.” \plate, had occasion, after dinner, to wash some 
: { -k, and cemented by a| The extraordinary ruins of this city appear! on x her articles i 
kind of ei reths y a| J ppearispoons and other articles in a buck 
nd of glutinous earth called bitumen, which 'to have but little excited th ES. me : . ee 
had the quality of soon becoming, as hard > ba ere? 1 excited the notice of mod-jthinking he had taken them all out of the 
ous) ahd were surrounded on the outside a he travellers, till a few yeurs since, when] we ter, he chucked it over the gangway, when 
an immense ditch. These walls were pid my mere ge by captain Frederick,|to his vexation he found he had thrown: out 
ted one of the seven wonders of the world.— Ba dad. y Mr, Rich, the British resident at)with it a valuable silver table spoon. He saw 
On each of the four sides of the square, were Th f tl at s ror mai Ate letras nde 
’ e reason of the great structures not be-| wavering from side to side as it sunk from his 


twent : 
view. Several sharks had been observed near 














ie Hi ata o equal distances; and: atjing in such a state of preservation as those of 
an thi waite sa ans eres 10 feet higher|/Egypt, appears to be chiefly owing to the de-the ship, and as it is known they generally 
$1 ns y was composed ofjfect of the materials. Instead of the graniteldart upon any thing white, even a piece of 
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rag often serves for a bait. He did not, how- 
ever, observe any of them near the spot at the 
time; and the captain being a testy man, he 
kept the secret of the loss to himself, and the 
matter was soon forgotten. 

“The ship in due time reached Jamaica; 
aud when the circumstance became known, 
the value of the spoon was deducted from the 
wages of the steward. The vessel lay some 
time at Kingston, and then proceeded on her 
homeward voyage. When crossing nearly the 
same spot on the aqueous world where the 
spoon was lost, a number of sharks again 
showed their tail fins above the water as they 
cut along the ship’s side or in her wake; and 
# shark-hook being baited with a piece of salt 
pork, was lowered over the stern. Presently 
one of the largest of these devouring mon- 
sters, or as the sailors call them, Sea Lawyers, 
half turning on his side, took the huge bait 
into his tremendous jaws, and was securely 
hooked.—The fish was with difficulty hoisted 
upon deck, where it flapped about and show- 
ed prodigious strength and tenacity of life. 
When its struggles were ended by a blow on 
the head with a mallet, one of the men pro- 
ceeded to open it. His jack knife soon came 
in contact with something in its belly—and 


ou—?”? 


solved to drop the curtain at once. 


assumed a fixed stare of astonishment. ‘* 


you before.” 


He began to fidget. 
they are unnecessary. 


and so, old buck, bye bye.” 


the jackanape disowns his own uncle.” 


stant, to my memory. 


equation. 





(continued the narrator with earnestness) what 
do you think was really found?” ‘“‘ Why, the 
spoon, of course,”? exclaimed the listeners 
simultaneously. 
with a smile, ‘‘no! no!” 
they hastily inquired. 
the entrails, to be sure!” 

The taciturnity of our waggish messmate 
was not disturbed for another story during the 
voyage. 

From the Blank Book of a small Colleger. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 


*“*What then?” 
“Why, nothing but 





It was a lovely morning; a remittance had 
arrived in the very nick of time: my two hor- 
ses were in excellent condition, and I resolved, 
with a college chum, to put in execution a 
long concerted scheme of driving to London 
We sent our horses forward, got 
ethers at Cambridge, and tossing Algebra and 
Anacharsis ‘‘to the dogs,” started in high 
spirits. We ran upto London in high style— 
went ball-pitch to the play—and after a quick 
breakfast at the Bedford, set out with our own 
horses upon a dashing drive through the West| 


We were turning down the Haymar-|show your face out of College for this fort- 


tandem. 


End. 
ket, and anticipating ‘‘joys yet unknown,’ 


when who, to my utter horror and consterna- 
tion, should I see crossing to meet us, but my 
old warm-hearted, but severe and peppery 


uncle, Sir Thomas P 
possible. 





ly dished.” 
these fresh, Phil.’? was my reply. 


bridge!” 


fligate—you young graceless—you young—|and welcoined him to Cambridge. ‘ My dear 
Seeing he was getting energetic, I|sir, how are you? Whit lucky wind has blown 
egan to be apprehensive of a scene, and re-|you here?’ 


cuse me, but to my knowledge I never saw|ved! 


removed, and we drove off, yet not without 
seeing him in a paroxysm of rage, half fright-|tutor, to tell the master, to tell the whole €ol- 
ful, half ludicrous, toss his hat on the ground, |/© : 
and hearing him exclaim, ‘He disowns me!|W!th you; that I would be responsible for your 
Phil,|debts no longer, to enclose you fifty pounds, 
. . ae 
Chichester’s look of amazement at this finish-|@%4_ disown you for ever. 
ed stroke of impudence, is present, at this in- 
I think I see his face, ld hi : 
which at no time had more expression than a —For my part, I wou gil synlbegpod ig f 
turnip, assume that air of a pensive simple- Court of Justice, and have taken my oath it 
ton, d’un mouton qui reve, which he so often|W45 you. : 
and so successfnlly exhibited over a quadratic|*it; the height, the voice, all but the manner, 
“Well, George, what’s to be done|*d that was nor yours. 
now?—We’re dished--dished—dished—utter-|2&ver have treated your old uncle so. 
** Not while I’ve two such tits as 
ter “So adieu * Fe 
**The spoon!” he rejoined!to town, and hey for Cambridge.” ‘ Cam- been undeceived fora thousand guineas. Noth- 
“‘Instantly—not a moment to be|!™§ but seeing you here so quiet, so studious, 


‘What! George! who—what— 


“ Really.|who-—egad; I must be dreaming.’—‘ How 
Sir,” said I, with es brazen a look as I could/happy I am to see > Sal I ran on—‘ How kind 
summon upon an emergency, ‘I have not the|of you to come!. 

honor of your acquaintance!” His large a ‘Eh? What? where am I}! 


ow well you're looking!’ 
hy, it is not pos: 
sible! Good Lord, how people may be decei- 
My dear George,’—speaking rapidly— 
‘I met two fellows, in a tandem, in the Hay- 


«* Make no apologies;|™arket, one of them so like you in every par- 
Your next encounter|ticular, that I hailed him at once. 
wili, I hope, be more fortunate. You will find|PY disowned me—affected wa make a jest of 
your country cousin, no doubt, in Green-street;|™e and drove off. On my soul my hair stood 

The cart was|0" end, and my blood was in a boil. 


The pup- 
I drove 
down directly with four horses to tell your 


lege, that I would have nothing more to do 


‘My dear sir, how singular!’ 
‘Singular! I wonder at perjury no longer. 


I never saw such a likenes. The 
No—no—you would 


‘ How rejoiced I am that—’ 
*Rejoiced! soam I. I would not but have 


lost. My uncle will post there with four hor-|5° immersed in mathematicks, would have 


ses immediately, and my only chance of avoid- resin “ey 
ing that romantic misfortune of being cut off ¥4S Startied. 


Egad, I can’t tell you how I 
I had been told some queer 


with a shilling, is to be there before him.” stories, to be sure, about your Cambridge eti- 


Without settling our bill at the inn, or making 


a single arrangement, we rattled back to Cam- 
bridge. Never shall I forget the mental anx- 
iety which I endured on my way there. Ev- 
ery thing was against us. A heavy rain had 
ifallen in the night, and the roads were wretch- 
ed. The traces broke—turnpike gates were 
shut—droves of sheep and strings of carts im- 
peded our progress, but in spite of all these 
obstacles, we reached the College gates in less 
than six hours. ‘ Has Sir Thomas been here?’ 
I enquired of the porter, with ill-concealed 
emotion. ‘No, Sir.’ Phil. thanked God, and 
took courage. ‘If he does, tell him so and 
so,’ said I, giving veracious Joseph his instruc- 
tions, and putting a guinea in his hand to shar- 
pen his memory. Phil. my dear fellow, don’t 





Good. 
**Permitte Divis cetera.” 
I had barely time to change my dress, to 


night.—You twig? 





e. Escape was im-|have my toga and trencher beside me, New- 
A cart before, and two carriages|ton and Euripides before me, Optics, Mechan- 


behind, made us stationary, and I mentally ics, and Hydrostatics strewed in learned con- 
resigned all idea of ever succeeding to Elm-|fusion around me, when my uncle drove up 


! 


wood Hall and three thousand per annum. Upjto the gate. ‘Porter, I wish tosee Mr. P——n; 


he came. 


** What, can I believe my eyes?/)is he in his rooms?’ 


‘Yes, sir, I took a 


George! why what are you doing here? Tan-jcel of books to him ten minutes ago!’ This 


dem too!” 
crossed my mind. 


I have it, thought I, as an idea!was notthe first bouncer the Essence of Truth, 
I looked right and left, as!as Thomas was kuown through College, had 


if it were whoily impossible that it could be|told for me, nor the last he was well paid for. 


me he was addressing. 


“What! you don’t)‘ Reads ve 
know me, I suppose? Don’t know your own Baronet, in his soft wianing 
uncle? Why, in the name of common sense— of that, I b< lieve, sir.’ 


yhard, I dure say?’ cbserved the 
voice. *No doubt 
‘You audacious var- 


ar-ithe amount, 


| 





quette.—I heard that two Cambridge men, 
one of Trinity the other of St. John’s, had 
met on the top of the Vesuvius, and though 
they they knew each other by name and 
reputation, yet never having been formally in- 
troduced, like two simpletons they looked at 
each other in silence, and left the mountain 
separately and without speaking. And it was 
only last week, that cracked fellow-common- 
er, Meadows, showed me a caricature, taken 
from the life, representing a Cantab drowning, 
and another gownsman standing on the brink, 
exclaiming—‘ Oh! that I had the honor of 
being introduced to that man, that I might 
take the liberty to save him!’ ‘But it, 
thought I, he never would carry so far with 
his own uncle. I never heard that your fath- 
er was a gay man,’ continued he, musing, ‘but 
as you sit in that light, the likeness is—’ | 
moved instantly. ‘But it’s impossible, you 
know it’s impossible. Come, my dear boy, 





come, people though electrified, must dine. ~ 


Who could he be? 
so alike!’ 

We dined at the Inn, spent the evening to- 
gether, and instead of the fifty, ‘the last fifty,’ 
he generously gave me a draft for three times 
He left Cambridge the next 
morning, and his last words were, as he enter- 
ed the carriage, ‘Most surprising likeness! 
God bless you! Read hard, you young dog, 
read hard. Like as two brothers! Who the 
d 1 could he be?? Inever saw him again. 

His death, which happened a few months 
afterwards, in consequence of his being bit in 


Never were two people 





pshaw! you’ve done with that—why, in —— let, how dare you Ico me in the face, and|# bet contracted when he was ‘a little eleva- 


name, Sir, an’t you at Cambridge?” <‘* At 
Cambridge! Sir,” said I. ‘*At Cambridge, 
Sir,” he repeated, mimicking my affected as- 
tonishment, “why I suppose you never were 
at Cambridge? Never entered the gates at 
Trinity? Eh! O! you young spendthrift, is 
this the way you dispose of my allowance? Is 


tell such a falsehood? 
Cambridge.’ 


self.”’ 


of amazement, bordering upon incredulity 





this the way you read hard, you young pro- 


when I calmly came forward, took his hand, 


You know he is not in|ted,’ left me the heir to his fine estate—I wish 
‘Not in Cambridge, sir! as ]/I could add, to his many and noble virtues. I 
hope’--* None of your hopes and fears to me.|do not attempt to palliate deception, it is al- 
Show me his rooms, I say, and show me him-| ways criminal. 
He had now reached my staircase, and 
never shall I forget his look of astonishment, 


But I am sure, no severity, 
no reprimand, no reproaches, would have had 
half the effect which his kindness, his confi- 
idence, and his generosity wrought on me. It 
reformed me thoroughly, and at once. I did 
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not see-London again till I had graduated; and 
if my degree was unaccompanied by brilliant 
honors, it did not disgrace my uncle’s liberal- 
ity or his name. . Many years have elapsed 
since our last interview, but I never reflect on 
it without pain and pleasure—pain, that our 
last intercourse on earth should have been 
marked by circumstances of the grossest de- 
ception—and pleasure, that the serious reflec- 
tions it awakened, cured me for ever of all 
wish to deceive, and made the open and strait 
forward path of life, that of 
THE SEXAGENARIAN. 
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TERMS—$3 PER ANNUM—IN ADVANCE. 
PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 26, 1828, 











TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received a well writicn cssay on the Love 
of Fame by L. G. C.—and the poetical lines com- 
mencing with ‘* There’s beauty in the Heavens,” from 
the est d correspondent W. G. of Onondaga with 





} [Service is calculated to produce. 
Pel [publishers success in their undertaking, and cordially 


fice well secured in good wrappers and properly di- 
rected, 

We are now engaged in printing the plate of John 
Quincy Adams, and will have it ready for our next No. 
Also the plate of the Fashions, which has been so long 
delayed, that our own, and we fear the paticnce of our 
subscribers is almost exhausted; it will be ready for the 
41st No. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

We have read the proposals of Messrs, J.H. Lee, & F. 
H. Pettis, to publish by subscription the Life and Charac- 
ter of Thomas Jefferson, in one Uctavo vol. to contain 
from 450 to 500 pages. ‘That this will be a work of great 
interest to the American public no one will for a mo- 
ment doubt. The Biography of sucha man as Thomas| 
Jefferson, will be read by every one with that excite- 
ment which a knowledge of the important benefits he 
rendered to his country through a life devoted to her 
We heartily wish the 


recommend it to the patronage of the public. 

Ture GRAvE OF JEFFERSON.—The follow- 
ing description of the place where rest the re- 
mains of the sage of Monticello, will be grat- 
ifying to the lovers of American Independence. 
‘*T ascended the winding road, which leads 
from Charlottesville to Monticello. The path 
leads to a circuitous ascent of about two miles 
up the miniature mountain, to the farm and 
the grave of Jefferson. On entering the gate 
which opens into the enclosure, numerous 








which, we trust, our readers will be well pleased and 
shall therefore find room tor them next week. We! 
shall be glad to number the author of the first and con- 
tinue the latter in the list of our contributors. 


from Emmettsburg signed ‘‘ Maryland,” to our col- 
umns—having spent many happy weeks, and enjoyed 
the hospitality of the warm hearted ‘* Southern’s” we 
always feel great pleasure in breaking a seal from that 
sountry. 

The essay on Woman, signed ‘ Carathis,” has been 
recovered and we shall be glad to give it *‘ voice and 
utterance,” if the author does not think it out of sea- 
son. 
Our correspondent J.R.C. S. in this paper informs 
us of a fact we had before been ignorant of—that in this 
good city of drab coats and right angled corners, there 
hat in the olden time been a real tournament with 
knights, lords, ladies, &c. we hope the conclusion will 
be as interesting as this number. 

Our correspondents would be gratified, if having ac- 
eess lo as many papers as we receive in €xehange they 
could from time to time see their essays copied into 
them—thereby receiving, if that were necessary, addi- 
tional evidence of the value in which their productions 
are held by other editors, with whom it is a rule to 
extract from the best sources in their power, whilst 
they may insert original articles to please a correspond- 
tho’ it may neither please the editor or his readers. — 
To those who incline to copy from the pages of the 
Souvenir, we return our thanks and assure them they 
are entirely welcome, crediting the Philadelphia Sou- 
venir and preserving the. signature. 


istands, a grand and nearly unlimited view 
Arion—post marked Baltimore has been reecived|opens to the thickly wooded hills and fertile 


and shall be inserted. We have transplanted the lines; vallies, which stretch out on either side. The 
| 


through beautiful groves to the summit of the 
hill. From the peak on which the house 


University, with its dome, porticoes, and col- 
onnade, looks like a fair city in the plain;— 


No spot can be imagined as combining greater 
advantages of grandeur, healthfulnes, and se- 
clusion. The house is noble in its appear- 
sance; two large columns support a portico, 
which extends from the wings, and into it the 
front door opens. The apartments are neatly 
furnished and embellished with statues, busts, 
portraits and natural curiosities. The grounds 
and out-houses have been neglected—Mr. 
Jefferscn’s attention being absorbed from such 
personal concerns by the cares attendant on 
‘the superintendance of the University which, 
when in health, he visited daily since its erec- 
jtion commenced, 

| ** At a short distance behind the mansion, 
jin a quiet, shaded spot, the visiter sees a 
\square enclosure, surrounded by a low, un- 





mortared stone wall, which he enters by a neat 
‘wooden gate. This is the family burial 

round, containing ten or fifteen graves, none 
of them marked by epitaphs, and only a few 
distinguished by any memorial. On one side 
of this simple cemetery, is the resting place of 
the patriot and philosopher. When I saw it, 
the vault was just arched, and in readiness 
\for the plain stone which is to cover it. May 


trons that we believe every 


Itis truly gratifying to learn from different parts of it ever continue like Washington’s, without 
the U. States, that our paper gives general satisfaction any adventitious attractions or conspicuous- 
toits patrons, and that it reaches them regularly with ness; for, when we or our posterity, need any 
but few exceptions considering the number issued, but bther memento of our debt of honor to those 
at the same time we cannot conceal the fact that some Names, than their simple inscription on paper, 
fomplaints reach usof failures; now we consider the WOod or stcne, gorgeous tombs would be a 
crime of purloining a paper the same as that of abstract-/ Mockery to their memories. When gratitude 
inga dollar, but others do not—in consequence of which Shall cease to consecrate their remembrance 
the subscriber is defrauded of his paper and the pub-|in the hearts of our citizens, no cenotaph will 
lisher is blamed wrongfully, and in many cases subjee-| inspire the reverence we owe to them. ’ 
ted to a tax of postage on a letter complaining of the} It is heaven upon earth to have a man’s 
hon-arrival of the numbér, in addition to the. cost of! mind to move in charity, rest on Providence, 
the numbers themselves. We assure our distant pa-;and turn upon the poles of truth.—Lord Ba- 
one is putinto the post of'con. 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 


Thine is the tender heart which feels 
With anxious care anothers woes; 

Thine is the generous hand which deals, 
Kindness to all or friend or foe. 


”Tis that kind warm and generous breast, 
Where virtue most unrivalled reigns, 

That lovessto suecour the distressed, 
To assuage their griefs and sooth thcir pains. 


May never passion’s venomed bite 
Disturb the peace within thy breat, 
And teach those eyes so heavenly bright, 

To weep because another’s blest. 


But, may those virtues e’er remain, 
With the same pure and ardent heat, 
Till death destroy that fragile frame, 
And that warm heart shall cease to beat. 
Lars. 





PALMYRA: 


BY AMBROSE BARBER, OF WADHAM COLLEGE. 


O’er the hush’d plain where sullen horror broods, 
And darkest frown the Syrian solitudes, 

Where morn’s soft steps no balmy fragrance leave, 
And parch’d and dewless is the couch of eve, 


paths diverge in various directions, winding|Thy form pale city of the west, appears 


Like some faint vision of departed years. 
In mazy cluster still, a giant train, 

Thy sculptur’d fabrics whiten on the plain; 
Still stretch thy column’d vistas far away, 
The shadow’d dimness of their long array. 


But where the stirring crowd, the voice of strife, 


Charlottesville seems to be directly beneath.|The glow of action, and the thrill of life? 


Hear the loud crash of yon huge fragments fall, 
The pealing answer of each desert hall, 

The night-bird shrieking from her secret cell, 
And hollow winds the tale of ruin tell. 


See, fondly ling’ring, Mithra’s parting rays 
Gild the proud tow’rs once vocal with his praise, 
But the cold altars clasping weeds entwine, 

And Moslems worship at the godless shrine. 
Yet here slow pausing Memory loves to pour 
Her magic influence o’er this pensive hour; 

And oft as yon recesses deep prolong 

The echoed sweetness of the Arab’s song, 
Recalls that scene when wisdom’s sceptered child 
First broke the stillness of the lonely wild. 
From air, from ocean, from earth’s utmost elime, 
The summon’d genii heard the utter’d rhyme, 
The tasking spel! their airy hands obey’d, 

And Tadmor giitter’d in the palmy shade! 

Lo! to her feet the tide of ages brings 

The wealth of nations, and the pomp of kings, 
And far her warrior queen from Parthia’s plain 
To the dark thiop spreads her ample reign. 
Vain boast; e’en she who Imme’s field along 
Wak’d fiereer frency in the patriot throug, 

And sternly beauteous, like the meteor’s light, 
Shot through the tempest of Emmesa’s fight— 
While trembling captives round the vietor wait, 
Hang on his eye, and catch the words of fate— 
Zenobia’s self must quail beneath his nod, 

A kneeling suppliant to the mimic god. 


But one there stood, amid that abjeet throng, 
In truth triumphant and in virtue strong: 
'Beam‘d on his brow the soul which, undismay’d, 
Smil’d at the rod, and scorn’d th’ uplifted blade. 
O’er thee, Palmyra, darkness seem’d to low’r. 
‘The boding terrors of that fatal hour; 

Far from thy glades indignant Freedom fied, 
And hope too wither’é as Longinus bled, 


Ss 





A Prize Poem, recited at the Theatre, Oxford, July \9y 
1822, 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


Addressed to a friend on his departure for France. 
When the ocean before thee his dark wave is heaving, 
And the peak ofthe distant hills melts on thy sight, 
Look back thro? the mist to the land thou art leaving, 
And think of the friends that now bid thee good night. 


he sky is all cloudless, the full moon appearing, 
Looks o’er the cold waters serenely and bright; 
Ah may her sweet halo thy lonely way cheering, 
Make thee think of the friends that now bid thee 
good night. 


And may the pure azure that smiles in yon heaven, 
Ne’er be hid in the storm cloud or fade on thy sight, 

Bat when far on the wild waves, may each lovely even 
Be clear as the one when we bid the good night. 


Calm, calm be the winds as they traverse the ocean, 
And play round thy bark, be they friendly and light; 
Should they threaten to set the cold waves in commotion, 
Be they soothed by our prayers who now bid thee 
good night. 


May the watch star of evening his beacon displaying, 
Direct thy glad bark thro’ the pathway of light; 
And as thy eye tow’rds that beacon is straying, 
Oh think on the friends that now bid thee good night. 


And tomorrow when pensive from slumbers awaking, 
Thou shalt feel the rude bark rolling on in her flight, 
Look not at the sky when the morning is breaking, 
But look towards the west where we bid thee good 
night. 


And thjnk, tho’ the shades are still hovering around it, 
*Tis more dear to thy heart than the east glowing 
light, 
An asylum for thee, in thy grief thou hast found it, 
And there thou hast friends that now bid thee good 
night. 


But oh when the horizon behind thee is glowing, 
And the sun in pavillion of clouds shining bright, 
A long lingering look at that setting sun throwing, 
Think, think of the friends that now bid thee good 
night. Maryxanp. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
TO CLARA. 
What is it Clara, that in thee I traee? 
it is not perfect form nor symmetry; 
*Tis not the elegance of studied grace, 
It is not art that I behold in thee. 


I see a solemn sweetness in thy mein, 
A serious cheerfulness, serenely gay— 
A chastened lustre in thy glance, I ween, 
Like the soft purple of declining day. 


No giddy passion, frolicsome and free; 
No plaything trifling—not a shade of guile, 
E’en human frailty, scarce appears to be, 
Concealed beneath that sweet, angelic smile. 


The beams of heaven fiow from that radiant eve; 
Subdued, and mild, and clear, its azure light, 
The deep eomposure of a cloudless sky 
Thus calmly shines beneath the queen of night. 


There dove-eyed meekness sits upon, each brow; 


Save when the life blood gave a sudden rush, 


She lov’d and she forgave him—and in dying 


THE SOUVENIR 
And virgin innocence, sweet cherub, show, 
How much their debtor is the bloom of youth. 


But this imparts the charm to all thou art: 
Thou hast enriched thy Druid with thy heart. 
A Davi. 
0B Stn 
The following poem is by Miss Roscoe, daughter of 
\the celebrated biographer of Lorenzo de Medici. 
\He seem’d to love her, and her youthful cheek 
|. Wore for a while the transient bloom of joy, 
And her heart throbb’d with hopes she could not speak 
New to delight, and new to cestacy. 


He won that heart in its simplicity, 

All undisguis’d in its young tenderness; 
And smiling, saw that he, and only he, 

Had power at once to wound it or to bless. 


She gave to him her innocent affection, 
And the warm feelings of her guileless breast, 
And from the Storms of Life she sought protection | 
In his dear love, her home of earthly rest. 


In this sweet trust her opening days were blest, 
And joyously she hailed the coming years, 

For well she knew that even if distrest, 

There would be one kind hand to dry her tears. 


He left her—and in trouble she awoke 

From her young dream of bliss, but murmured not 
O’er her silent sufferings, nor spoke 

To any one upon her cruel lot. 


You have deemed that he had been forgot, 

Or thought her bosom callous to the stroke; 
But in her cheek there was one hectic spot, 

*T was little—yet it told her heart was broke. 


And deeper and more deep the painful flush 
Daily became, yet all distress seem’d o’er, 


That trembled into silence as before. 


At once too proud, too humble to deplore, 

She bow’d her head in quietness; she knew 
Her blighted prospects could revive no more; 
Yet was she calm, for she had Heaven in view. 


She ask’d a blessing on his future years; 
And so she went to sleep, meekly relying 
Upon that power which shall efface all tears. 


Her simple turf the young spring flow’ret wears, 
And the pale primrose grows upon her tomb, 
And when the storm its simple blossoms tears 
It bows its head—an emblem of her doom. 


90 @ Oe 
JACK HALL—szy rT. Hoop. 
Tis very hard, when men forsake 
This melancholy world, and make 
A bed of turf, they cannot take 
A quiet doze, 
But certain rogues will come and break 
Their ‘ bone repose.” 





The tender lover comes to rear 
The mournful urn, and shed his tear— 
‘*Her glorious dust,” he cries, ‘‘is here! 
Alack! Alack!” 
The while his Saccharissa dear 
Ts ina sack! 
One of these sacriligious knaves, 
Who crave as hungry vulture craves, 
Behaving as the Goul behaves 
*Neath churchyard wall; 
Mayhap beeause he fed on graves, 


Was named Jack Hall, 





—. 


He stood with brother Mate, to show 
That life is mutable. 
But long before he passed the ferry, 
The dead that he had help to bury 
He sack’d—(he hada sack to carry 
The bodies off in;) 
In fact he let them have a very 
Short fit of coffin. 
Night after night, the crow and spade, 
He drove this dead but thriving trade; 
Meanwhile his conscience never weigh’ 
A single horse-hair; 
On corses of all kinds he prey’d, 
A perfect corsair! 
But those who live by death must die; 
Jack’s ‘soul at last prepar’d to ay; 
And when his latter end grew high, 
Oh! what a swarm 
Of doctors came—but not to try 
To keep him warm. 
*T was strange, altho’ they got no fees, 
How still they watched by twos and threes; 
But Jack a very little ease 
Obtained from them. 
Tn fact he did not find M. D.’s 
Worth one D—M. 
The passing bell with hollow toll 
Was in his thought—the dreary hole! 
Jack gave his eyes a horrid roll, 
And then a cough— 
‘*There’s something weighing on my soul 
I wish was off: 
All night it roves about my brains, 
All day it adds to all my pains, 
It is concerning my remains 
When I am dead;” 
Twelve wigs and twelve gold-headed eanes 
Drew near his bed: 
** Alas!” he sighed, ‘‘ I’m sore afraid, 
A dozen pangs my heart invade; 
But when I drove a certain trade 
In flesh and bone, 
There wasa little bargain made 
About my own.” 
Twelve suits of black began to close, 
Twelve pair of sleek and sable hose, 
Twelve flowing cambric frills in rows, 
At once drew round, 
Twelve noses turned against his nose 
Twelve snubs profound. 
‘* Ten'guineas did not quite suffice, 
And soI told my body—twice;— 
Twice did not do—I sold it thrice, 
Forgive my crimes! 
In short I have received its price 
A dozen times!” 
Twelve brows got very grim and blaek; 
Twelve wishes stretch’d him on the rack, 
Twelve pair of hands for fierce attack 
Took up position, 
Ready to share the dying Jack 
By Long Division. 
Twelve angry Doctors wrangled so 
That twelve had struck an hour ago, 
Before they had an eye to throw 
On the Departed: 
Twelve heads turn’d round at once, and lo! 
Twelve Doctors started. 
Whether some comrade of the Dead, 
Or Satan, took it in his head, 
To steal the corpse—the corpse had fied! 
?Tis only written, 
That ‘* there was nothing in the bed, 
But twelve was bitten!” 











By day it was his trade to go 
Tending the black eoach to and fro; 
And sometimes at the door of wo, 
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